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L Introduction: the educational task. 


Without It3 young, any society is doomed to a lingering death* Yet a 
society’s young do not spring from the womb full-fledged citizens * ready-made* 
Human social relations are not transmitted biologically* They are acquired 
characteristics, not Inherited; and they are acquired by education* Education 
is that process whereby a culture transmits itself; it is that process whereby 
a society gradually Incorporates its young into itself* 

With us, this process is utterly intentional and self-conscious* We 
think it self-evident that an education which dees not prepare an individual 
to enter into his culture creatively, which does not enable him to enhance its 
transmission through his own individuality, is education in name only* We be¬ 
lieve education must enable the individual to participate actively and whole¬ 
somely in his society - else it is mere noise. 

Very well then, education is supposed to get us into our society. But 
that is a rather abstract notion; the acuituration process does not take place 
in a vacuum. There are background conditions which constitute the milieu in 
which teaching and learning take place, and which determine whether or not that 
teaching and learning is genuine education* If these conditions are ignored, 
the education can be positively detrimental. Not only does it fail to social¬ 
ize the young. It may also destroy them. It leaves them unequipped to cope 
with their own futures. In some cases, it may even make them into its own 
enemies. 


Perhaps the most prominent, and, paradoxically, the most permanent 
condition of our world today I3 just its impermanence. Change seems to be one 
thing which is changeless. We do not speak here of superficial change* The 
changes are deep; they go to the very roots of our being as a nation and as a 
culture. Nor do we speak of gradual change, developing in a single line, and 
at an arithmetic rate. Rather, the rate of change is so rapid, so multi¬ 
dimensional as to be geometrical. Each specific newness gives birth to hun¬ 
dreds of others. And It is not merely that technical innovations build upon 
the technical past* More importantly, it Is that those Innovations have un¬ 
foreseen social consequences as well. 

American education, then, must equip young Americans to function cre¬ 
atively, confeributively, responsibly, and happily in a world whose central 
characteristic is radical, exponential change* That Is a very tall order. 

And, there are signs that ore educational structures are failing in this task. 

But we are not out to point ar.ctasing fingers. Such exercises are 
sterile excuses for remaining uncommitted. It is too easy, and toe unproduc¬ 
tive, to lay our own stagnation at the feet of those harried persons who are 
working at that task*. We dc not want to condemn. Rather, we want to join in 
the search fox genuinely successful educational forms by creating our own edu¬ 
cational alternative« 


II. Proposal: Pioneer Free School No. 1 

A> Generally: We propose the formation of a "free school 91 within 
Pioneer High School* I.e., a free school which Is staffed and attended by teach¬ 
ers arid students who teach cr attend Pioneer High School. The school will be 
•viMi cry; its curriculum created by its participants, open-ended, non-comp art- 

xitaiired* non-graded - 
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j.xi out view, the paid teacher should really be an educational consult* 

. at ht. suggests alternative .areas of inve.®fcigafcioa, directions or e:;ploiatior v 
.aa so r i.* * Ue helps pro-aide an environment conductive tc learning, 

II ve think of the tc aching- .eam5.ru process as one involving direction * 
Aifi ih a.re at least 3 directions It may take: (a) from teacher to learner, (b) 
f ::ou to teaciicr 9 and c> iroia iearnr.r to learner, Our scimol w:~Xi be 

rp«c«‘ -n which all three chi< ee?*ion;., may lake, place y where ail participants 
: .e £ .w- to weak together in ihe learning process^ both at its inception as weal 
c.s f a *. i t d:! rection* 

X„ The educational precess will be based upon ,f the individual's 
str ung, inherent desire to ie.and to aiake sense of his environment *” 

Whether the education 1 process turns out to be of gen*vine benefit la 
Iferme; or not depends upon how one answers the question, "is learning some- 
tiling uafciucc.l, Inherent; to the bun an being simply as such, or must we cvrtj.fi-* 
uiaM.y stimulate the process ly a system of rewards and punishments? 11 

\lc believe that such systems of rewards and punishments actually hinner 
eal 1 p<* rni&g. We knew that there are studies which show that students perioan 
. *.r -m teats when threater.ad by failing grades than they do when they ere 
no ho threatened♦ . c &3 ,o kmo such teaming evaporates quickly, • 

ii. even the highest scorer > emeinbeLa l ittle of vnnt he had learned. Is It 
■: h.i.i these students are stupid? We io rot believe sc. We believe rather that* 

.adepts have not had fchtf correct •incentive for learning That incentive , 
■ % :.t believe, can never be supplied by any system externally conceived and 
i\d<aiuiat€ivd rewards <*;id punl.-hTseiits. It must come from within the individua* 
i-.lfnnelf r 


Hue v i ; also believe s every human bo.i.ng has chis incentive "built- 
in, 11 so to speak. Human bain *;;* , simply per ae tend to explore, experiment 
•. :tfi, and intellectually t ale* their euvin maei t : with one proviso: IF r.hav 
ate pe. ml cited to do sc, i'hr Aridity most of us exhibit in the ordinary 
^.icssroon indicates that m a" -a? drive to learn ±$, somehow, being thwart-ad. 

we therefore want a couuvur.ity v'hera we will have, time to think, and 
..xi vi ci. our own; a space where our natural dec! re t;o learn, understand, and 
.* .ct .'*;. will be released. We need a space where our own individual interests 
♦ bs > he j punching pal to continue us learning relevant tc our ovu sltur.cior-s , 

u. a space f t b^ physically and psychologically relaxing. Part:- 
. • st be j € as one student put it, "free no ttaka s mis 

.iav penis, eu fr,, it ► ,f Moreover, the r ange : f possible activities 
,;:Fn . • oetermined . y tie interests >f the participants, rruher than by inter 
*.fG" ; s .k v h .re extent 1 to chi? group• This Joes cot mean our cd rriouluro will 

*co the r^po^-. 1 ; needs sf cur soc'sty* Indeed, part of cur educa¬ 
te lo tvw & hand i.i determini og l4 for ourselves, the ways in which 
h r... service to our society* wr think individual learners, when al- 
d so can respond ta re oui dfcl} to to ?. eriient neeus of society than 
. *c* .lost veiV*i:r:er\ on\.r ouueeucracj . 

. Our scr io2 vLr wi. oriented oovard per die and neaningfu.1 sue* 

;r •: - t*v arti« ip irr * . 


John Holt has catalogued the ways In which our present structures 
courage failure. "Most children in school fail." he says. And his argument 
are pursuasive. Up to 40? of those beginning high school drop oit before 
graduate. Others finish, but only because they have been pushed through t 
grades independent of any actual learning which may, or say not, have taken 
place. Again, the great majority of students fail to develop more than a "fc.i 
part of the tremendous capacity for learning, understanding, and creating with 
which they were bora , . . " 

But how does this happen? Holt says our children fail because "they 
are afraid, bored, and confused." They are afraid, first of all, of academic 
failure. But the solution is not to make our curriculum one in which failure 
is impossible. We believe there is only boredom, in this way. we do not n« :u 
continual, guaranteed success. Rather we need an atmosphere in which success 
and failure are not irrevocably tied to an evaluation systen' which ultimately 
determines the student’s future. The occasion of failure must not simultane¬ 
ously be one in which we are condemned and punished according to an evaluation 
scheme which is not intrinsic to the discipline itself. For we have found 
that then we become over-anxioas lest we be continually found wanting, . . . 
and then it is the system c? evaluation which becomes supremely important to 
us, and hoc what we would have Learned. And we begin to fail more miserably 
thar ever. 

Guv: goal is success and failure which are important and meaningful to 

ourselves- 


6. Our school well bz 1 a school withoiifc walls," where the "envir¬ 
onment within which 3tudenVs are encouraged to learn" is greatly expanded. 

You can’t have learning-centered education if all the learning is 
second hand, from books, from .school-teachers t and inside school rooms. We 
learn best when our learning is part of cur lives, and incidental to our ac¬ 
tivities, not when our lives arc narrowly circumscribed by buildings, rules., 
and prerequisites. 


?ut another way, wc- think the resources of Ann Arbor are going to 
waste. There are so many things we could learn from so many different people, 
and in so many different places. We want to be able to take advantage cf 
these resources. We know that it will help make us batter human beings. We 
think our involvement might just work :o the good of the community ris well. 

1 ■> Learning centered education implies individualisation of the 
entire learning procass. 

u. Such a process preserves the individuality and original tty 

of the ir- mer 


None cf us have a comet on the truth. We sec the world only frou 
our own egocentric perspectives. But far from being a deficiency, this is 
our greatest asset. For we need every point of view. Thus, an education. 
xvhi.cn seems tc prepare the young for z society which is radically and rapidl*; 
changing must seek to preserve and enhance tbe learner's uniqueness. 
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we anvislon a curriculum initially determined by our contemporary in- 
ivrestfc; flexible enough to accomodate the daily fluctuation of those inter¬ 
ests. We envision a curriculum vrhlch is really a process initiated by, and 
whose no!ueni>by-moment direction is determined by,, the members of the learning 
conmmlty. Such a process begins with our needs and interests, and proceeds 
to generate in us new needs and Interests* we have all had the experience of 
crossing inviting trails in our educational wanderings* Wu have all been 
tempted to stop the forward march and initiate lateral explorations. We he'¬ 
ll eve that such "temptations" should be indulged. We are confident that such 
Indulgence will allow i natural learning sequence to develop in each of us v 
suiced to our c-m teaten and inclinations. 

b. Such a process allows the individual to work, according to 
his ovn abilities. 


,n the words o£ the ‘Vermont Goals , n "We mu3t seek to individualize 
our expectations of a person 1 u progress us we strive to individualize the 
learning experience for each person. 1 

But this does not imply that the student should never be encouraged 
•rrs reach beyond his grasp. Without such reaching there is no growth. R&kher, 
reachvrr must be tailored to the individual’s abilities. If the chasm is 
co.: vine > failure will be assured, and the learner will be inhibited from at- 
teirnt f -g 

c. Such e. process emphasized the individual’s own way of 
learning, Urough discovery and exploration. 

Tailoring a curriculum to the participant means more than suiting par¬ 
ties 1 . -v interests. It rr.ecns tailoring the learning process itself to there 
i.iart.' rlpart . Some of us . for instance, have v: analytical bent. Others thrive 
on the more synthetic activities of the .rind. We not only have different in¬ 
terests. We have different Learning procedure* we feel natural with. Our 
curriculum will ba fashioned not only to individual needs, aspiration's* and in- 
terestr, V.** also to individual styles of conception, understa^ ding p and crea¬ 
tion . 


Thus * we envision a curriculum in which actions and ideas are inti¬ 
mately interwoven. For insta i' v a course in ecology must not: only combine 
<• thorough theoreticalunders .tiding of the natural functioning of the aco 
'systemi ru. axt-c spill o~er into the more practical concerns of consumer 

legislation, 1 ega.l action aga:nst polluters, recycling programs : and the like. 
Ats It:.analog ..ofr,es from and returns to the individual’s concrete experience. 
Wist • learn from books must be continually applied in our daily lives so that 
;■ e . .ij those ideas at fiis. hand. Again, our daily experiences must be 
ret: ex. vd to thoue o.t others, through books, so tnat we may be able to discern 
hallucination from veritable perception. 

d. Individual id education pi tees primary emphasis upon the 
de-;?i-opxiOnt of the individual * s thought process. 


If exponential eh*:.ag. n-.erji.e anything., it Is this: the list of ac 
facts is ret c Ay superhv^&rAy. mge, it Is ceutixn al.ly changing. It is d.. 
fore Itnt orsiblf. to prepsre s .. -i-ou for the future by supplying bin with a s* 
hese t-ro hole* .■' • ■ & w 2 g re > .••. 

no Archimedean points ?rc:n which s lift tie entire ur.lreise* What we t.v 

. 

memory, for there is so such list, father, we need sit education which will en¬ 
able 0.3 to distinguish, the iv-port,*;. f fre-n the '.trivial ? and wiiidi will teach i., 
the difference between f« tc id £ -1 s abends sc fcfeefc’* wm might be etfeer able l 
iiscairar our own facta to £1" ovr ovn .of tuo tiers. 

e* Individualised suxi nation h^Lps the individual evolve a per¬ 
sonal philosophy, with a view toward developing a strong sense of responsible - 
ity* ccicpf-'t alien, and respee* for others • 

So is any have stated present social problems in crisis terms, that the 
, -res seem to have lost ihei* tocvoI-vu Yet no others seam to fit Oar scci- 
c-vv is changing. Many drink a naiv*. faith In progress urwr minted e Things 
.hxch once were pretty \ ? si!2! down r; c r^r adrift, and uc one seems to 

f r.which .rry to turn. NVr is : :.,u horizon bright with any piomise of return 
'ng. to for car times when ;hirtgs wu't so *’up for grabs « M Tie fact is: 
values are questioned, nd er-:l * e experience those qu&atickings bevcx.se 
they are part and parcel of ♦. v l.ws. 

rtha: ^*e need is i p.v.cc rhexe this kind of questioning ;&r. proceed 

ivr.ei and pre tec teal}”,- W a axed a chance to ac-rh It all out i or oui selves. 

:eri :o be led out of :h ur^aixes of confusion we fall into* in a word, 
we need i:c ,/ork out 5 ?. r pri.J.os :ph/ of life” that fits our own experience, one 

that uL 1 !L enable us co surv.br:. .3 fill and healthy human beings. We need a 

philosophy which will enable ^ rot only to accept change, but also to direct 
it.j st' that all nay profit vx l: V/e xeed a philosophy -?hich will thus make 
us venal ;Ive and responsive •• 3 t *<a • -.eds of men everywhere* 



